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COLLEGE WOMEN AND RACE SUICIDE 

THE fear of overpopulation, entertained by Malthus, has 
yielded to the fear of race suicide. Exclusive of immi- 
gration, the population of France is little more than 
holding its own, and the old-time families of Massachusetts ap- 
pear to be on the road to extinction. Birth rates are falling in 
England, in far-away Australasia and in practically every country 
where the influences of modern civilization are at work. The 
preventive checks, which Malthus recognized in his second 
essay but thought unimportant, appear in lower birth rates, and 
the positive checks which he emphasized are suspended. Not 
only the food supply but wealth in general has increased more 
rapidly than the population, and the level of well-being has 
risen. The striking fact is that marriage and birth rates are 
lowest among the well-to-do. In the face of these facts, some 
writers maintain that the higher education of women is an im- 
portant factor in lessening marriages and births. Since the 
number of women attending college has greatly increased in 
recent years and promises to increase further, this position de- 
serves investigation. Does collegiate training lessen the proba- 
bility of marriage and maternity? It is my purpose to ascer- 
tain how far this question admits of statistical inquiry, and to 
weigh some considerations of a non-statistical character. 

Three kinds of statistical tables are employed in studies of 
this subject. 

I. Tables giving the percentage of graduates who have 
married, and tables giving the average number of births per 
married graduate. The table 1 reproduced on the following 
page is illustrative. It indicates that the percentage married 
tends to grow with the age of the college. The percentage 
for any given class varies directly with the interval following 
graduation. It is at a maximum for the oldest classes and at 

1 Cf. M. Carey Thomas, Education in the United States (edited by Nicholas Murray 
Butler, 1900), vol. i, pp. 354, 355- 
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a minimum for those most recently graduated. In January, 
1900, of the oldest class at Bryn Mawr 40.7 per cent were 
married ; of the first six classes, 30 per cent ; of the first nine 
classes, 20.9 per cent; of the first eleven classes, 15.2 per cent. 1 
In 1903, 55.4 percent of the first ten classes at Vassar had 
married as compared with 28 per cent of the third ten classes. 2 
The marriage rate for Vassar women jumped from 53.5 per 
cent for those at forty years of age to about 63 per cent for 
those at 47.' " Most of the Vassar graduates are not yet dead, 
and while there is life there is hope." * Similar conditions ob- 
tain among the alumnae of Wellesley and Smith. 



INSTITUTION 

Vassar . 
Kansas . 
Minnesota 
Cornc 11. 
Syracuse 
Wesleyan 
Nebraska . 
Boston . . 
Wellesley \ 
Smith. . j 
Radcliffe . 
Bryn Mawr 
Barnard 
Stanford . 
Chicago . . 



1865 . 

1866 . 
1868 . 



1870 

1871 
1873 
1875 

1879 
1885 
1889 
1891 
1892 



GRADUATES MARRIED (PER CENT) 

35-1 

31-3 

2 4-5 



31 



24-3 
22.2 



18.4 



16.5 

15.2 

10.4 

9-7 

9-4 



Such statistics must be used with care to avoid unwarranted 
inferences. They no more establish a causal relation between 
marriage and the higher education of women than the occur- 
rence of rain in a certain phase of the moon proves that the 
latter governs the former. The rapid increase in the size of 
graduating classes in recent years calls for a further word of 
caution. The first ten classes graduated at Smith numbered 
358; the ten classes ending with 1905, 2051. The former 



1 Hall, Adolescence, vol. ii, p. 592. * Hid., p. 593. 

3 Frances M. Abbott, " College Women and Matrimony Again," The Century, 
vol. Ii, 1896, p. 797. * Ibid. 
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averaged 36 members per class ; the latter 205 ." The obvious 
consequence is that comparatively few graduates have married. 

II. Tables contrasting the marriage and birth rates of college 
and non-college women by age classes. Such comparisons, 
while disparaging to college women, are without significance, 
inasmuch as college students come largely from classes among 
whom marriages and births are comparatively infrequent. In 
the first place, alumnae are with few exceptions native-born. 
In Massachusetts, " the general marriage rate of the foreign 
born is three-fourths higher than that of the native-born." 2 
" The average number of children living for every married 
woman was three-fifths higher among the foreign born than 
among the natives." 3 Similar conditions obtain in the country 
at large. In 1 900, the estimated number of native white chil- 
dren under five years of age born of native mothers was 462 
per 1000 native females of child-bearing age as compared with 
710 children born of foreign-born mothers per 1000 foreign- 
born females of the same age. This condition is about equally 
marked in city and country.* That college students come almost 
wholly from the less prolific class is shewn by an investigation 
published in 1885. Of 1290 graduates to whom inquiries were 
addressed 705 replied. Not only were practically all native 
born, but 83.26 per cent had native American parents, 2.84 per 
cent had a foreign mother and a native father, 3.54 per cent 
had a foreign father and a native mother, and only 9.79 per cent 
were of purely foreign parentage. Four graduates, or 0.57 
per cent did not state the nativity of their parents. 5 

In the second place, not only do alumnae come largely from 
native families but they come from native families with rela- 
tively few children. Apparently the same foresight which leads 
parents to send their daughters to college causes them to limit 

1 Compiled from Catalog of Officers, Graduates and Non-graduates of Smith Col- 
lege, published by the Alumnae Association in 1906. 

* Kuczynski, " The Fecunc'ity of the Native and Foreign Born Population in Massa- 
chusetts," Quarterly Journal of Economics, 1901, vol. xvi, p. 34. * Ibid., p. 185. 

4 Proportion of Children in the United States, Bureau of the Census Bulletin 22, 
'9°S» PP- 2 3> 24. 

"Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1885, pp. 475 » nd S'3- 
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the number of their offspring. Births vary inversely with in- 
dustrial, educational and social ambition. They also vary with 
the economic status of the family. This appears in the follow- 
ing exhibit, which gives the average number of births per iooo 
women between the ages of 15 and 50 in Paris, during 1 889-93. ' 

In five very poor arrondissements 108 

In three poor arrondissements 95 

In five comfortable arrondissements 72 

In two very comfortable arrondissements 65 

In four rich arrondissements 53 

In one very rich arrondissement 34 

This table shows a birth rate more than three times as great 
among the very poor as among the very rich. A similar con- 
dition exists in London, Vienna and Berlin, and, by inference, 
in the United States. The significance of the foregoing lies in 
the facts that the gross money cost of four years at college 
ranges from $800 to $8000, and that, as a rule, only the fairly 
well-to-do feel that they can afford to give their daughters a 
collegiate education. Due allowance for what would be spent 
at home lessens somewhat the net money cost, but the mini- 
mum of $800 can not be much reduced. The laboring classes, 
persons with salaries ranging from $500 to $800 and the army 
of small tradesmen and farmers are apt to feel that they are 
without the necessary resources. In addition to the net money 
cost, the prospective loss of services or earnings and the slighter 
importance attached to education limit the utilization in these 
classes of the educational opportunities open to their children. 
But for the public schools, many would grow up in illiteracy. 
Only a few of the most capable, energetic and ambitious girls 
manage to work their way through college. The consequence 
is that a majority enter college with ideals unfavorable to early 
marriages and large families. The statistics of college women 
employed by some writers are most unhappily chosen for the 
purposes they have in mind. They deal chiefly with Vassar, 

1 See note in Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. xiv, 1899, pp. 125-127, based 
on article by Jacques Bertilion in the Bulletin of the International Journal of 
Statistics. 
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Wellesley and Smith, many of whose alumnae come from fami- 
lies standing well above the average in pecuniary means and 
social position. They also come largely from urban surround- 
ings, where marriage and birth rates are relatively low. Prob- 
ably there is no body of college women less comparable with 
those from the country at large. The following table classifies 
by occupation the fathers and guardians of four classes, 1905- 
08, at Smith. 1 

OCCUPATION PERCENTAGE 

Not stated 15 

Professional 23 

Merchants 18 

Bankers, brokers, mining, railroads, corporation officers, 

insurance, etc 15 

Manufacturers 12 

Clerks, salesmen, secretaries and superintendents ... 5.5 

Farmers, gardeners, cattle raisers 4.6 

Masons, contractors, etc 2.6 

Machinists, artisans 2.4 

Government positions I# j 

Laborers 4 

The data for this table are unsatisfactory. In 1 5 per cent of 
the cases the records are silent. In a number of instances it is 
uncertain to which category the case belongs. With few ex- 
ceptions, moreover, each category contains those who range all 
the way from great affluence to those in very moderate circum- 
stances. The figures do not disclose the relative numbers of 
the several species within each category. Certain things, how- 
ever, stand out clearly. Urban pursuits greatly predominate. 
The laboring element is notably scarce. Positions of leader- 
ship, trust and responsibility are numerous. Smith girls come 
of ambitious parents, many of whom have achieved a large 
measure of professional, industrial and social success. 

III. Tables contrasting the marriage and birth rates by age 
classes of college women and of their non-college sisters, 
cousins and friends. Perhaps, the best known study of this 
kind in the United States is that by Dr. Mary Roberts Smith, 

1 Compiled from the college records. 
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comparing 343 college-bred and married women from thirty 
colleges and universities with 3 1 3 of their married relatives and 
friends." This disclosed the following facts. Of the non- 
college women, 30 per cent married under 23, as compared 
with 8.5 per cent of the college women; for the ages 23 to 32 
inclusive, the percentages were respectively 65 and 83.5 ; for 
ages beyond 32, they were 5 and 8 respectively. The number 
of non-college women marrying at 23 slightly exceeded the 
number marrying at any other age ; for the college women 
the corresponding age was 25. The mean age of marriage for 
the non-college women was 24.3 years; for the college women, 
26.3 years. These ages are to be compared with an average 
age of 25.4 years for women of all classes in Massachusetts 
during the twenty years ending in 1895. The number of living 
children of the college woman averaged 1 .65 as compared with 
1.875 * n tne case °f the non-college woman. On the other 
hand, the married life of the college women averaged 9.7 years 
— 1.4 years less than their friends, 2 years less than their 
cousins, and 2.9 years less than their sisters. The mothers 
among the college women averaged one child for every 4.82 
years of married life ; among the non-college women, one for 
every 5.51 years. At this rate, by the end of the child-bearing 
period, the small margin against the college women would be 
reduced. "The most striking result," says Dr. Smith, "has 
been a negative one, viz., that there is by no means the degree 
of difference between the two classes in matters of health, mar- 
riage and child-bearing capacity that has been looked for both 
by the friends and by the enemies of the collegiate education 
of women." Mrs. Sidgwick's study of the women students of 
Cambridge and Oxford, published in 1890, yields similar 
results. 

Four difficulties attend the statistical method just described. 
The first is the difficulty of getting a sufficient number of repre- 
sentative cases for comparison. In any given instance, the 
result depends upon the particular sister, cousin or friend with 
whom comparison is made. Marriages and births vary with 

1 Publications of the American Statistical Association, vol. vii, 1900-01, pp. 1-26. 
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classes in the same college as well as between colleges. As 
with postal card canvasses of voters, the college women who 
reply to inquiries may not be representative. Out of 1290 
alumnae from twelve colleges, returns were secured from only 
54.65 per cent for the investigation published in the Report of 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor for 1885. A 
few years ago the Association of Collegiate Alumnae undertook 
an investigation which has not yet been published, 1 but, unless 
the study includes a due proportion of non-members, the results 
will have little significance. In 1896, the membership com- 
prised less than 36 per cent of Vassar, Wellesley and Smith 
graduates, and, for obvious reasons, the ranks contain an undue 
proportion with professional ambition. 2 Nor is it probable that 
the graduates of different institutions are equally well repre- 
sented, or that the membership properly reflects the different 
varieties of college constituencies. Much more difficult is the 
work of getting cases fairly representative of the non-college 
relatives and friends of college women. There are no statistics 
of marriage and maternity among the former such as class 
organizations have gathered among the latter, and more or less 
clumsy devices are necessary to supply the deficiency. The 
statistics of the non-college friends are especially subject to 
error. The blanks sent to alumnae may call for the sister and 
cousin of nearest age, but in the selection of friends the pre- 
dilections of the individual necessarily enter. Any one familiar 
with the time and thought necessary to fill out correctly some 
of the blanks sent out and with the number which find their 
way into the waste basket, is apt to question the comparisons 
based upon the tabulated results, especially when the differences 
disclosed are slight. 

A second and more serious difficulty is that college women 
and their non-college sisters, cousins and friends are not exactly 
comparable. As a matter of fact, the differences in aptitude 
and tastes are sometimes striking. As a rule, the former are 
more intellectual and possess greater foresight. Friendship 

1 May S. Cheney, "Will Nature Eliminate the College Woman?" Magazine of 
the Collegiate Alumnae Association, January, 1905, p. 7. 
s Frances M. Abbott, op. cit., p. 796. 
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frequently rests as much upon unlike as upon like qualities, and 
the differences between sisters even are often marked. College 
women are rather comparable with women of similar intellectual 
capacities and tastes, and the difficulties in the way of such a 
comparison are well nigh insuperable. Nor are the ideals of 
women entering college and of their non-college relatives and 
friends always the same — a fact especially marked in the demo- 
cratic conditions of the United States, where people in different 
circumstances intermingle with a good deal of freedom. The 
very fact that a girl prefers to go to college singles her out 
from her associates who have the opportunity but do not care 
to improve it, though this difference has probably become less 
marked. The fundamental assumption of Dr. Smith's study, 
that college women and their non-college associates are in 
every respect alike save that the former are college-bred and 
the latter are not, is unsound. This appears in the study itself, 
which not only shows that the non-college associates of college 
women marry younger, but that the non-college relatives and 
friends of the former marry still younger. College training 
can have nothing to do with the disparity in the latter case, 
because neither of the two classes of women compared are 
college-bred, and the correctness of the inference that it is 
responsible for the disparity in the former case is therefore 
open to question. Due allowance should be made for the fact 
that in entering college women give expression to their circum- 
stances, ideals and character, as well as subject themselves to 
certain formative influences. The real point at issue is : what 
would the college-trained women have done if they had never 
attended college? and this is a question which it is obviously 
impossible to answer. 

A third difficulty is that comparisons between the alumnae of 
the earlier classes and their non-college associates may not hold 
for the classes of recent years. In the opinion of most ob- 
servers, the type of college women has changed since women 
were first admitted to college. In the beginning, those at- 
tracted were for the most part a select few. The girl with 
scholarly ambition, who enters college primarily for the intel- 
lectual advantages or to increase her earning capacity, was rela- 
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tively somewhat more common than today. Three-fourths of 
the 343 college women studied by Dr. Smith, graduates of more 
than twenty years ago, attained economic independence before 
marriage. Rumor goes that a teacher of twenty-five years ago 
said : " The girls are too confoundedly in earnest " ; and in 
some institutions precautions were taken to prevent overstudy. 
Today a growing number attend for the sake of the general 
life, for the social advantages, because college training adds to 
their prestige in after life, because it is the fashion, because 
they are sent or because there is nothing else to do. The 
daughters of the professional classes and of those with an edu- 
cated ancestry reaching back two or three generations are rela- 
tively fewer. Social events which had a very modest beginning 
have risen in importance until they loom large upon the horizon 
before and after their occurrence, and interrupt the continuity 
of academic work. Commencement week has become more 
and more a time of jubilation because it brings with it the re- 
newal of friendships and of old associations rather than because 
it commemorates scholastic achievements. These conditions 
are notably true in the United States, where the higher educa- 
tion of women has reached a stage of development not yet 
attained in Europe. A few years ago, no less an authority than 
President Hadley began an article with the following words : 
"'The bachelor's degree,' says a French observer, 'is a social 
rather than a pedagogical institution.' . . . The college course 
is not valued solely or even primarily for its studies ; it is valued 
most of all for the general associations into which it brings the 
student and the graduate." ' The extent of the change which 
has taken place does not admit of measurement and is easily 
exaggerated. The growth of any social institution in popular 
favor attracts those with superficial interests, and a few camp 
followers should not be mistaken for the main body of an army. 
The social activities of students are open and above board, and 
are more likely to attract attention than time spent quietly at 
study. But it is clearly the prevailing opinion that intellectual 
aptitude and scholarly tradition have become less influential in 
determining who shall go to college and who shall not. 

1 The Century, vol. lxix, 1904-05, p. 864. 
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The qualitative change in the student body is partly due to 
the increase in the number and efficiency of preparatory schools. 
In 1875 there were very few secondary schools of a sufficiently 
high grade to prepare women for college, and many colleges 
therefore opened with a preparatory department. It follows 
that few women were prepared to do work of collegiate rank 
and that the size of the entering classes was necessarily small. 
Today more approved instruction and appliances are at the dis- 
posal of practically every one in fitting for college, and the 
student body has become less homogeneous and more repre- 
sentative of the country at large. Perhaps nothing has done as 
much to popularize college training or to bring the colleges 
into closer touch with the outside world. Moreover, admission 
by certificate, by lessening the wear and tear of entering college, 
has contributed to the same result. 

The industrial development of the country has also opened 
the gateway to college. Statistics indicate that the proportion 
of the family income spent for education increases more rapidly 
than the size of the income. 1 A college education is a luxury 
which prosperity has brought within the means of an ever- 
growing number. With the growth of cities, the daughters of 
the manufacturing and commercial classes are relatively more 
numerous. Furthermore, prosperity enables an increasing num- 
ber in practically every occupation to send their daughters to 
college — a state of affairs which a panic followed by hard times 
would suddenly reverse. 

Nor should the relation of a broadened curriculum and a 
freer elective system to the qualitative change in college women 
be overlooked. The courses offered in the academic depart- 
ment of many institutions have increased until twenty-five or 
thirty years would be necessary for a student to take them all. 
Greek, Latin and mathematics are no longer accorded their old- 
time preeminence. The tendency to multiply degrees has 
yielded to a counter tendency, and the A. B. degree has lost 
much of its historical significance. By placing the modern 
languages, physics, chemistry, biology, history, economics and 
sociology on a par with the classics the college has been brought 
1 Seag«r, Introduction to Economics, p. 77. 
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into closer connection with the non-college world and a class of 
women to whom the old-time curriculum failed to appeal has 
been attracted. More recently some institutions have placed 
music on an equality with other subjects for the bachelor's 
degree. Moreover, the adjustment of studies to individual apti- 
tude and taste through the elective system has lessened the 
drudgery of the college course. Methods of instruction have also 
become more attractive. Laboratories have become indispens- 
able in teaching many of the sciences, and the lecture method 
of instruction is extensively employed. The preparation re- 
quired of teachers has increased until the Ph. D. degree has 
become almost necessary to academic preferment. In employ- 
ing teachers, also, greater insistence is placed upon ability to 
interest and instruct — a tendency furthered by the elective 
system, which brings different departments and teachers into 
competition. Again, the college is but the chief of several 
educational agencies. Grammar and high schools, libraries, 
Chautauqua circles, reading clubs, etc., have multiplied and 
risen in efficiency. And, thanks to modern industrialism, which 
has given us postage, printing and paper at low cost, many 
subjects in the curriculum today are popularly treated in maga- 
zines and books which are widely read. The result is that the 
intellectual interests of the college woman and of her non- 
college associates have become more alike. 

Another pertinent fact is that the parents of many members 
of the earlier classes fondly cherished a certain educational 
theory. They maintained that women were intellectually on a 
par with men, and thus sent their daughters to college in con- 
formity with this ideal. From the popular notion that it was 
not worth while to send a girl to college, however important it 
might be to send a boy, they strongly dissented. Such parents 
looked upon a college education for their daughters as a neces- 
sity rather than a luxury, and willingly made great sacrifices in 
support of their ideal. To afford women educational opportu- 
nities equal to those open to men was the declared purpose of 
the founders of some institutions. This purpose was probably 
shared by the men who taught in colleges for women and by 
the students themselves more generally than today, and it gave 
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a certain tone of seriousness to college life. Today, when thous- 
ands of women have been educated and the achievements of 
many of them have won general recognition, the intellectual 
equality of the sexes has ceased to be a burning issue and ani- 
mates relatively fewer girls who come to college. 

Finally, within a lifetime, the higher education of women 
was an innovation, and public sentiment was in large part either 
opposed or skeptical as to the result. This limited the attend- 
ance to those courageous enough to brave an adverse public 
opinion. The woman who was unconventional enough to blaze 
the way to college under these circumstances may have been 
somewhat indifferent to marriage and may have appealed little 
to men. Innovators are usually conspicuous for their individ- 
uality and aggressiveness. After the way to college had been 
opened, the movement proved contagious, and, aided by the 
newspapers and magazines, it increased in accordance with the 
laws of suggestion and imitation. In this way the early type of 
college woman gradually gave way to another, and college 
training not only ceased to be regarded with misgivings or dis- 
favor but even became a prerequisite with some to social 
advancement. Owing to the diffusion of well-being and aspira- 
tion in the United States, very few classes were immune ; and 
the expectations of even the most sanguine sponsors of the 
movement were far exceeded. The increased attendance of 
recent years has so overtaxed the facilities of some institutions 
as to necessitate limiting the number of students. Few under- 
graduates today realize the debt they owe to the pioneers who 
cleared the way. " It is heresy in our time," says Helen Keller, 
" to intimate that a young woman may do better than go to col- 
lege." ■ 

For these reasons the ranks of students are recruited from a 
wider constituency than formerly, there is greater diversity in 
the personnel of the students, and the college woman is less 
sharply differentiated, socially and intellectually, from the rest 
of the community. This is almost a necessary consequence of 
the increased enrollment of students. The chances are, there- 
fore, that any disparity between the marriage and birth rates of 
'"An Apology for Going to College," McClure's, vol. xxv, 1905, p. 190. 
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college women and of their non-college associates has partially 
disappeared. This view is in keeping with the fact that the few 
gainful pursuits originally open to college women were in such 
places as boarding schools, which are seldom frequented by 
men and where the opportunities for marriage are relatively 
poor, while the careers opened in recent years often afford a 
less sequestered life. What is more, intelligent men recognize 
that college women are not abnormal creatures, and a growing 
number prefer them as wives. Man's position in the home> 
also, has grown less masterful, and marriage has become more 
consistent with an educated woman's self-assertion and inde- 
pendence of mind. In any event, a woman's scruples on this 
point usually vanish the moment she meets the man she loves — 
and not without reason, for the sequel often proves that women 
are fully as tactful and resourceful as men in maintaining their 
rights. 

Thirty years ago, moreover, the tendency was to test the 
education of women by their contributions to scholarship or 
their professional success. This made the earlier classes feel 
that they were pioneers in a great experiment, the results of 
which could best be justified in careers outside the home. To 
settle down into the quiet of the domestic circle seemed like 
hiding one's light under a bushel. The demands of the public 
in this respect have become les* exacting. The range of human 
knowledge has widened and deepened, and the importance 
attached to learning has increased, until a college education 
signifies little more than a high-school course a generation ago. 
Instead of its being held remarkable that a girl should attend 
college, it is now held, in many circles, to be remarkable if she 
does not. As a result, the college woman is more generally 
regarded as a normal individual of whom it is easy to expect 
too much. Alumnae have increased until the position of the 
graduate seems far less elevated. Scholarly ability is as rare 
among women as among men, and the professional ambitions 
of women are more frequently interfered with by marriage, 
by the claims of parents or by the competition of other 
interests than is the case with men. With many, gradua- 
tion ushers in opportunities for travel and social enjoyment 
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unrestrained by academic work, and with the majority it marks 
the end of systematic study. Very little technical knowledge 
is acquired at college, and one is fitted little better for one pur- 
suit than for another. The aim is to place a woman in com- 
mand of her various latent powers. Nevertheless, the majority 
of college women, irrespective often of their capacity for inde- 
pendent careers, marry sooner or later. In lieu of the test of 
scholarship, therefore, the one more commonly applied today 
is the contribution to the efficiency of woman in the home. If 
a college education fails to prove helpful in situations generally 
regarded as commonplace, its utility to most graduates is likely 
to be small. The influence of this point of view will probably 
be as favorable to marriage as the former point of view was 
unfavorable. 

A fourth difficulty emphasizes those already considered. 
The higher education of women is too young for satisfactory 
statistical investigation. It is only about fifty years since an 
American college first conferred a degree upon a woman. Of 
the colleges for women, Vassar was opened in 1 865 ; Smith and 
Wellesley in 1875 ; and Bryn Mawr as recently as 1885. Many 
of the co-educational colleges and universities were either 
established or opened to women about the same time. Boston 
University was incorporated in 1 869. Women were admitted 
to the University of Michigan in 1870, and two years later to 
Cornell University. 1 Again, some institutions did not rank as 
colleges until some years after they were founded. Mt. Holyoke 
was chartered as a seminary in 1836, but it did not become a 
college until 1888." While Oberlin admitted women in 1837, 
and Antioch from her organization in 1853, 3 the total enroll- 
ment of women in our colleges and universities remained small 
in 1880. Of the institutions open to women, moreover, only a 
minority did work of collegiate grade. By 1890, the number 
of women enrolled in collegiate departments had risen to 10,054, 
and in the following fourteen years the number tripled. With- 

1 Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1903, vol. i, p. 1058. 
* Johnson's Universal Cyclopaedia. 

8 Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1903, vol. i, p. 1055, and 1904, vol. ii, 
p. 1484. 
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out a single exception, each year witnessed the enrollment of a 
larger number than the preceding. In the three academic 
years ending in 1892, 21.8 per cent of all college and university 
students were women; in the three years ending in 1904, 30 
per cent. 1 The great majority of alumnae have been out of 
college less than fifteen years. Of 3552 Smith graduates, in- 
cluding the class of 1907, five-sevenths have graduated since 
1894. 2 It i s manifestly premature to collect satisfactory statis- 
tics of marriages and births among college women. This point 
in itself is sufficient to render any statistical investigation of the 
effect of college training upon marriage and maternity not only 
inconclusive but well nigh valueless. 

The conclusion of this study is chiefly negative. It is appar- 
ent that the statistical tables which we have examined fail to 
establish any causal nexus between higher education on the one 
hand and the frequency of marriage and maternity on the other. 
The first kind of table is entirely in the air, the second insti- 
tutes comparisons between women who are clearly not compar- 
able, and the third leads to a lame and impotent conclusion. 
The problem does not admit of statistical determination. The 
phenomena are so involved that they can not be isolated for 
measurement. " Sterility is not a specific disease, but is the 
intricate product of causes as complex as civilization." * The 
results at which some writers arrive can be reached only by 
reading into the statistical data the conclusions which they wish 
to show, by closing their eyes to certain quite evident facts and 
by losing the proper sense of proportion. The effect is to mar 
their own reputations as thinkers and writers, and to bring sta- 
tistical methods into disrepute. Any business man who con- 
ducted his affairs on no better established grounds could only 
by chance escape insolvency. In a future article it is my pur- 
pose to study the causes responsible for the decline in marriage 
and birth rates, and to ascertain their relation to the higher 
education of women. 

Charles Franklin Emerick. 

Smith College. 

1 Op. cit., 1904, vol. ii, p. 1422. 

8 Compiled from Catalog of Officers, Graduates and Non -graduates of Smith Col- 
lege, and from official circulars. * Hall, op. cit. p. 597. 



